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NEUTRALITY,  PEACE  LEGISLATION,  AND  OUR  FOREIGN 

POLICY 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  28,  1989 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  h 
Washington,  L>t  0, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10:30  o’clock  in 
the  caucus  room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Key  Pittman 


Green,  Guffey,  Gillette,  Borah,  Johnson  of  California,  La  Follettej  and 
Vandenberg. 

Also  present:  Senator  Clark  of  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Dr.  Tansill,  will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  occupation? 

Dr.  Tansill.  My  full  name  is  Charles  0.  Tansill.  I  presume  my 
occupation  is  that  of  historian.  I  have  been  historian  for  a  good  many 
years  in  different  institutions.  At  present  I  am  professor  of  American 
history  in  Fordham  University. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  we  would  like  you,  in  your  own  way,  if 
you  desire,  to  make  any  statement  you  wish  on  the  existing  situation 
in  regard  to  neutrality,  or  to  say  whatever  you  desire  on  the  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  0.  TANSILL,  Ph.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AT  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY;  AUTHOR  OF 

"AMERICA  00E8  TO  WAR" 

Dr.  Tansill.  When  Mr.  White  very  kindly  asked  me  night  before 
last  if  I  would  appear  before  this  comndttee,  I  s&id  I  was  very  glad  to 
do  so  bpt  would  not  have  time  to  prepare  a  written  statement.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  make  merely  a  verbal  statement. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  bo  ail  expert  in  the  drafting  of  neutrality  legis¬ 
lation,  nor  am  I  a  prophet  who  can  forecast  the  future.;  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  American  neutrality,  and  last 
year  I  brought  out  a  book,  America  Goes  to  War,  which  I  believe  is 
the  most  comprehensive  picture  we  have  of  America’a  attempt  to 
maintain  neutrality  during  the  yearn  from  1914  to  1017.  I  believe 
the  pattern  that  was  fashioned  during  those  years  might  well  have 
current  vogue. 

On  August  14,  1930,  President  Roosevelt,  at  Chautauqua,  made  a 
very  important  statement.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  In  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  American  neutrality  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  through  their  attitude  and  actions,  play  a  decisive  role.  I 
heartily  Agree  with  this  statement,  arid  I  am  certain  that  this  personal 
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factor  is  all  important  in  the  de tormina t ion  and  the  enforcement  of  a 
policy  of  neutrality.  As  one  goes  back  through  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  Tact  that  neutrality  has 
often  been  a  mere  matter  of  Presidential  preference.  In  1895,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  insurrection,  President  Cleveland  was 
'subjected  to  tremendous  pressure  in  favor  of  intervention,  America 
should  lead  a  crusade  against  Spanish  barbarity  in  the  Caribbean. 
In  Congress  this  feeling  was  very  strong  and  it  led  a  group  of  bellig¬ 
erent  Congressmen  to  nay  a  visit  to  Woodley,  President  Cleveland^ 
summer  home,  and  demand  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 
Cleveland  gavo  the  committee  short  shrift.  He  was  even  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  to  veto  a  congressional  declaration  of  war.  Needless 
to  say,  as  long  as  President  Cleveland  was  in  office  wo  did  not  have 
war  with  Spam,  but  as  soon  as  President  McKinley  was  inaugurated 
there  was  a  different  story.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  has  given  us  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  a  conversation  lie  had  with  McKinley  in  the  White 
House  with  reference  to  the  sentiment  in  America  in  favor  of  war. 
Tbo  President  broke  down  and  openly  wept  at  the  very  thought  of 
approaching  war,  but  fie  was  not  strong  enough  to  stem  the  tides  that 
were  pushing  him  toward  a  break  with  Spam,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  America  was  engaged  in  conflict. 

In  1914  wo  have  a  similar  situation.  Once  more  the  personal  factor 
comes  to  the  front.  There  is  little  doubt  that  President  Wilson  was 
anxious  to  maintain  neutrality,  but  his  chief  adviser  in  foreign  affairs 
was  Colonel  House  who  was  far  more  interested  in  war  than  in  peace. 
The  role  played  by  the  belligerent  colonel  was  a  significant  one.  On 
September  26,  1914,  an  instruction  was  sent  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  in  which  sharp  protest  was  made  against  certain  British  infrac- 
ons  of  international  law.  Shortly  after  this  instruction  was  sent, 
Colonel  House  paid  a  visit  to  the  White  House  and  was  shown  this 
instruction.  He  was  shocked  to  discover  that  the  Department  of 
State  had  blundered  so  badly  as  to  think  that  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  America  had  some  rights.  Ho  at  once  canceled  the  instruc¬ 
tion  to  Ambassador  Pago,  ana  with  the  ready  assistance  of  Spring 
Rice,  the  British  Ambassador,  he  prepared  a  new  instruction  in  the 
best  manner  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Lansing  never  forgot  this  picture  of  a  British  Ambassador 
drafting  American  diplomatic  notes.  It  was  an  impressive  lesson. 
In  his  interesting  memoirs  ho  frankly  confesses  that  lie  early  became 
convinced  that  England  was  fighting  a  “holy  war.”  Knowing 
Lansing’s  love  for  office  and  his  ardent  desire  for  political  advance¬ 
ment  ft  is  a  little  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  crusading  fervor 
had  its  inspiration  in  the  imperious  actions  Of  Colonel  House.  Of 
one  thing  we  can  bo  certain:  Lansing’s  notes  to  the  British  Foreign 
office  were  pieces  of  delicate  artistry.  He  was  able  to  delude  the 
American  peoplo  into  believing  that  the  Department  of  State.was 
anxious  to  defend  their  rights.  At  the  same,  time  he  gave  the  British 
Government  complete  assurance  that  he  really  cared  little  about 
these  same  rights  that  were  being  daily  violated.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  transfer  the  art  of  “camouflage”  from  the,  battlefield  to 
the  diplomatic  pouch,  and  only  a  handful  of  Americans  were  aware 
of  the  betrayal  of  their  Nation. 

As  eveiybody  knows*  the  core  of  the  controversy  with  Germany 
was  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  submarine  warefare.  The  out* 
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standing  question  in  this  controversy  was  the  status  of  arni^d  mer¬ 
chant  ships.  The  attitude  of  the  American  Government  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  records  of  the  American  Neutrality 
Board.  Tho  Board  had  long  been  suspicious  of  the  advisability  of 
permitting  armed  merchant  ships  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  enter 
American  ports,  and  on  Januaiy  18,  1910,  Secretaiy  Lansing  issued 
a  circular  which  set  forth  the  view  that  the  allied  merchant  ships 
should  remove  the  armament  from  their  merchant  ships  if  they  did 
not  wish  these  ships  to  be  regarded  as  ships  of  war  that  could  be 
sunk  at  sight.  This  viewpoint had  long  been  advocated  by  Germany, 
and  Mr.  Lansing's  conversion  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Central 
Bowers  because  it  seemed  that  a  path  to  peace  with  America  had 
finally  been  found.  But  they  reckoned  without  the  talents  of  Colonel 
House,  who  strongly  favored  war  with  Germany.  A  terse  telegram 
from  the  Colonel— February  14,  1916 — stopped  Secretary  Lansing  in 
his  rapid  flight  to  the  German  camp  and  sent  him  scampering  along 
an  opposite  road. 

In  Congress  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  war  with  Germany  was  through  the  issuance  of  a  warning  to 
American  citizens  to  refrain  from  traveling  on  belligerent  merchant 
ships  that  carried  armament,  and  on  February  17,  1916,  Representa¬ 
tive  Jeff  McLemore  introduced  a  resolution  wliicli  made  provision 
for  such  a  warning.  TMb  resolution  expressed  the  feelings  of  millions 
of  Americans,  but  it  evoked  sharp  opposition Jrom  the  administration 
forces  which  under  tho  inspiration  of  Colonel  House  were  girding 
themselves  for  war.  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  01 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  warned  the  American  people  that 
President  Wilson  was  “joy  riding  with  jingoes, 11 

In  order  to  overcome  this  rising  tide  of  opposition  in  Congress,  the 
President  called  to  the  White  House  a  small  group  of  congressional 
leaders  who  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  United  States  could 
render  a  "great  service  to  civilization”  by  entering  the  World  War 
at  Once  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Senator  Bohah;  Are  yoQ  quoting  somebody  there? 

•  Dr.  Tansill.  I  am  quoting  from  memory  from  articles  by  David 
Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  February  22  to  February 
26,  1016.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  access  to  the  White  House  and  I  think 
that  his  statements  have  to  be  given  special  consideration. 

When  Senator  Stone  objected  to  American  intervention  in  the 
World  War  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  the  President  turned  toward  him 
and  used  blunt  words  that  according  to  the  press  of  that  day,  were 
'toot  the  sort  that  fall  usually  from  Presidential  lips.”  But  this 
leoture  had  little  effect  upon  Senator  Stone  whose  final  words  were  a 
Challenge:  "Mr.  President,  I  have  followed  you  in  your  domestic 
policies,  but,  by  God,  I  shall  not  follow  you  into  war. 

The  Senator  then  returned  to  the  Senato  Office  Building  where 
Senator  Gore  heard  him  coming  down  the  corridors  preceded  by  a 
barrage  of  highly  explosive  profanity.  In  a  short  while  all  Congress 
was  aroused  at  the  news  of  the  imminenco  of  war  with  Germany, 
and  Speaker  Clark  called  the  White  House  by  telephone  and  requested 
a  conference  with  the  President,  After  waiting  some  7  hours,  the 
Speaker  finally  received  word  that  he  could  see  the  President  early 
the  following  morning.  This  famous  meeting  has  usually ,  been 
referred  to  as  the  "Sunrise  Conference.”  At  this  conference  the  Presi- 
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dent  was  again  informed  that  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  go  to 
wAr  in  order  to  save  the  world  for  democracy. 

The  President  was  determined,  however,  to  effect  the  defeat  of 
the  Gore-McLemore  resolutions  which  would  have  insisted  that 
Warnings  be  given  to  American  citizens  against  traveling  on  belligerent 
merchant  shipi.  This  procedure  would  pave  the  way  to  peace  with 
Germany  and  thus  spell  disaster  to  the  plans  of  Colonel  House  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  war.  In  February  22, 1916,  the  Colonel 
had  signed  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  famous  House-Grey  Agreement. 
What  were  its  terms!  Strangely  enough,  they  have  a  familiar  ring. 
Th6y  deal  with  a  proposed  peace  conference.  President  Wilson  was 
to  issue  a  call  to  the  warring  nations  to  come  to  a  conference  that 
would  agree  upon  terms  of  peace.  If  the  Central  Powers  refused  to 
heed  this  conference  call,  America  would  forthwith  go  to  war  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies.  In  the  event  that  the  Central  Powers  agreed  to  attend 
Such  a  conference,  but  finally  declined  to  accept  the  peace  terms 
offered  them,  America  would  then  go  to  war,  to  compel  acceptance  of 
terms  that  wduld  largely  be  dictated  by  the  Allies. 

-  With  this  data  before  us  it  is  easy  now  to  understand  the  anxiety 
of  President  Wilson  to  defeat  the  Gore-McLemore  resolutions  which 
would  lessen  friction  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  defeat  these  resolutions,  Secretary  Lansing  engaged  upon  a 
most  sinister  campaign  of  misrepresentations  For  the  purpose  of 
influencing  congressional  opinion,  Lansing  prepared  a  memorandum 
On  the  suoiect  of  submarine  warfare  which  was  misleading  in  the 
extreme.  According  to  such  an  eminent  authority  as  John  Bassett 
Moore,  Lansing  sent^  to  Congress  a  document  which  presented  a 
“garbled  version"  of  one  of  John  Marshall's  decisions— a  version  “so 
false  as  to  constitute  practically  a  forgery." 

’  But  this  was  not:  all#  After  the  administration  had  secured  the 
defeat  of  the  Gore-McL^mord  resolutions  by  chicanery,  the  President 
tailed  Senator  Stone  to  the  White  House  and  assured  him  that  it  was 
his  “supreme  wish"  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war.  On  March  8 
the  Senator  gave  out  these  assurances  to  the  American  people  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  to  the  press.  *  While  this  press  statement  was 
being  read  throughout'  AmCnch,  the  President  gave  the  He  to  these 
assurances  by  secretly  authorizing  Colonel  House  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  informing  mm  that  the  American  Government 
merely  awaited  a  summons  front  the  Allies  before’ calling  a  peace 
conferences  ;  .**'1  -  •*  i*i,  m>*a -*i ,,  *  •.  n 

The  oply  rbaion  why  this  peace’  conference  was  not  called  and 
Ameri6A  drawn  directly  into  the  maelstrom  of  war  Was  because  at  that 
time  (MatthTOlO)  the  Allies  regarded  America  as  of  mo¥cr  value  as  a 
neutral  than  as  an  actual  belligerent.  *  In  thegraphio  phraseology  of 
President  Seymour,  of  Yale  University;  “Thus  did  opportunity  knock 
loudly,  upon  the  door  bf  the  allied  cabinets."'  In  his  memoirs,  Lloyd 
George  sharply  criiicizes  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  his  failuro  to  respond 
to  this  loud  “knock."  •  4  ■  >  .  hf/  >  vtu  ?  _  *  • 

:  The  foregoing  Ss,  I,  believe, 5,a  clear  picture  of  the  influence  of  the 
personal  factor  m  the  shaping  and  enforcement  of  American  neutrality. 
If  In  any  way  the  members  of  this  committee  believe  that  the  pattern 
Of  IPH7I7  has  a  present-day  applicdtioti  I  should  be  glad  to  answer 
their  questions.  A  tuYV 

*  i-  -  / i  *».i  i  1  ?  1  - 1  ;i  .►  ,  /  ;■»  1/  (  {■/  *  !  t"  ‘  ♦  r  ,  •  *  ‘  '  »  ■  - 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California,  Doctor,  in  a  most  entertaining  and 
most  eloquent  way  you  have  painted  the  picture  of  the  great  World 
War,  I  want  you  to  apply  if  you  can  what  lesson  we  learned  from 
that,  as  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Tan8ill.  I  think,  Senator,  a  certain  application  perhaps  can  be 
made,  although  thesO  applications  are  always  full  of  danger.  I  think 
the  present  trend  toward  giving  the  President  a  larger  discretionary 
power  may  have  certain  dangerous  implications.  Surely,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  past  years,  as  one  goes  down  through  American  foreign  policy, 
has  had  tremendous  discretionaiy  power  and  has  been  able  to  use  it. 

Now  the  idea  of  extending  that  in  the  face  of  what  this  personal 
factor  has  meant  in  American  foreign  policy,  I  can  hardly  see  why  this 
tremendous  power  would  have  to  be  extended.  It  might  have  of° 
course  very  dangerous  implications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  speak  of  discretionary 
power/  you  mean  in  relation  to  neutrality  generally,  and  in  relation 
to  the  picking  of  an  aggressor  in  any  conflict  which  may  arise? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes,  Senator;  I  mean  the  idea  in  any  legislation  to 
permit  the  President  to  pick  an  aggressor  nation  and  hold  that  nation 
to  blame,  certainly  has  very  serious  and  dangerous  implications,  as  far 
as  carrying  on  a  neutral  policy  is  concerned.  I  think  it  means  the 
end  of  neutrality. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  means  war? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Senator,  there  were  many  causes.  Some  of  them  are 
included  in  the  60-called  "new  viewpoints*1  in  American  history.  One 
of  these  new  viewpoints  emphasizes  the  influence  of  the  West.  The 
West  was  veiy  anxious  to  secure  Canada  and  thereby  put  an  end  tO 
the  menace  of  British  intrigue  with  the  Indians.  The  chief  exponent 
of  this  western  policy  was  Henry  Clay,  the  "Cock  of  Kentucky.” 

:  In  the  South  there  was  another  group  of  men  deeply  interested  in 
territorial  expansion.  They  had  their  eyes  on  ea9t  and  west  Florida, 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  west  Florida  was  absorbed  without 
America  having  any  just  title  to  it 

*  In  addition  to  this  pressure  for  territorial  expansion  which  could  be 
realized  through  war,  we  had  in  the  United  States  a  fast-growing  feel¬ 
ing  of  hostility  toward  England  because  of  her  maritime  practices. 
The  War  of  1812  was  a  fight  for  a  free  sea.  In  this  regard  we  have  a 
parallel  between  1812  and  1914.  From  1800  to  1812  we  find  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  in  American  diplomatic  notes  to  England  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  British  men-of-war  were  always  hovering  just  outside' of 
New  York  Harbor.  >  -  :  ^  ;  1 

At  this  point  they  could  stop  and  search  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
commerce  from  New  York.  This  practice  was  sharply  resented  by 
President  Madison  and  helped  to  build  up  in  America  a  war  sentiments 

In  1914  the  same  situation  existed.  As  one  goes  through  the  records 
of  our  Neutrality  Board  we  find  the  same  question  arising.  *  The  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  has  taken  up  its  old  position  of  3  miles  arid  1  inch  outside 
New  York  Harbor.  When  the  Department  of  State  strongly  protested 
against  this  old  British  fciistom  which  brought  back  memories  of  the 
War  of  1812,  the  British  Government  refused  to  abandon  this  practice 
and  in  case  of  war  today  in  Eurdne  it  would  Certainly  be  revived. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Vabaenberg?  *  f  . 

Senator  Vandenbero.  T  would  like  to  submit  this  inquiry.  You 
have  described  what  in  your  judgment  were  some  of  the  artificial 
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forces  which  produced  war  in  1917,  and  you  have  implied  that  wo 
ought  to  have  learned  something  as  a  result;  inasmuch  as  we  got 
nothing  else  out  of  the  war,  we  at  least  ought  to  get  some  experience. 
When  the  present  neutrality  code  was  written  it  was  written  in  an 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  that  experience,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you*  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  neutrality  legislation  heretofore 
enacted  and  now  in  force  does  in  any  degree  capitalize  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  1914-17  and  forefend  against  similar  consequences. 

,  Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  a  very  far-reaching  question.  I  will  say  here, 
as  one  goes  through  the  picture  in  1914— and  let  us  come  right  down 
to  the  thing  you  are  driving  at,  and  that  is  a  question  of  the  shipment, 
of  course,  of  munitions  of  war — there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in 
America  in  1914  there  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  against  exporting 
munitions  of  war.  The  literary  Digest  again  and  again  haa  polls, 
and  in  those  polls,  you  see  a  cross-section  of  American  public  opinion — 
a  very  interesting  cross-section — and  you  find,  out  in  the  West  and  in 
the  Middle  West  and  in  the  small  towns,  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  stopping  those  exports,  but  in  the  manufacturing  East 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  it. 

~  I  believe  that  if  ui  1914  we  had  had  mandatory  legislation  with 
regard  to  an  embargo  on  war  munitions  it  might  very  distinctly  have 
lea  America  along  a  path  to  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  would.  I  think  the  majority  of  people  would  have  been  in  favor  of 
it,  and  I  think  it  would  have  very  largely  stopped  some  economic  ties 
that  were  fast  forming. 

When  one  thinks  that  in  1918  our  exports  of  munitions  to  the 
Allies  amounted  to  $1,200,000,000  worth,  it  is  an  economic  tie  which 
is  very  powerful. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Well,  then,  am  I  to  construe  your  answer  as 
meaning,  in  your  judgment,  the  neutrality  legislation  of  the  last  3  or  4 
years  has  been  helpful? 

Dr.  Tansill.  1  think  In  case  of  a  war  in  Europo  breaking  out,  It 
would  be  distinctly  helpful  for  a  while.  There  is  no  auestion  about  it. 
Looking  at  the  situation  from  1914  to  1917,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  cause  Of  peace. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Well,  if  you  were  sitting  on  this  committee, 
with  your  vast  historical  information,  what  would  you  vote  for* 
You  certainty  would  vote  against  the  Thomas  amendment?  I  gather 
that. 

Sr.  Tansill.  I  am  afraid  that  is  true, 
hator  Vandenbero.  Would  you  vote  to  continue  the  present 
neutrality  legislation? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  would.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important,  yes. 
I  do,  however,  have  very  definite  reservations  in  regard  to  the  cash- 
and-carry  proposition. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  What  would  you  do  about  that? 

Dr.  TansIll.  I  think  I  would  leave  ft  out;, 

8enator  Vandenbero.  Have  you  any  other  specific  suggestion  to 
make  in  connection  with  our  neutrality  problem? 

Dr.  Tansill.  No;  I  think  the  bill,  with  that  section  left  out— 
section  2— is  the  best  bill  you  could  have.  /  . 

Senator  Vandenbero.  You  mean  the  existing  law? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  mean  the  existing  law/ with  that  particular  section 
left  out. 

i, 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  a  determined  effort  being 
made  by  propaganda  to  teach  the  people  that  they  cannot  keep  out  oi 
war;  that  war  in  Europe  is  bound  to  take  us  in,  and  so  we  are  being 
edged  in  gradually.  Is  that  your  opinion? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  Senator.  I  think 
there  is  a  tremendous  propaganda  and  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  part  of  the  theme  song  which  was  started  in  1915,  “Let  us  Save  the 
World  for  Democracy.”  I  think  that  theme  song  now  has  had  a 
renewed  popularity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but  is  it  a  fact  that  that  is  so? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
we  cannot  stay  out  of  war. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  course,  if  we  decide— if  the 
will  were  present  with  us  to  keep  out  of  war — we  could  keep  out  of 
war? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  that  is  unquestionably  so. 

Senator  Gillette.  I  was  interested  in  a  statement  which  you  made 
in  your  answers  to  Senator  Vandenberg.  Would  the  present  neu¬ 
trality  legislation,  with  the  elimination  of  the  cash-and-carry  provision, 
in  your  opinion  be  the  best  type  of  legislation  we  could  have,  having  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  nations  which  would  buy  from  us  are  equipped 
to  manufacture  munitions?  I  would  like  to  have  your  comment  on 
the  advisability  of  opening  up  the  whole  field  of  raw  materials  to  them, 
which  arC  of  mpch  greater  importance  than  munitions,  in  my  opinion. 

Dr.  Tansill;  Opening  up  the  field  of  raw  materials  to  whom, 
Senator— to  everybody? 

Senator  Gillette.  By  eliminating  the  cash-and-carry  provision — 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  imposing  that  provision  when  a  state  of 
belligerency  exists  covering  certain  other  materials. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Of  course,  on  the  question  of  raw  materials  it  is 
extremely  hard  now  to  differentiate  between  war  materials  and 
materials  for  peaceful  purposes,  because  so  many  of  them  fit  into  the 
very  same  category .  Take  the  World  War,  you  could  see  the  length¬ 
ening  list  of  the  British  contraband.  At  first  it  was  rather  small,  out 
in  a  very  short  time  it  took  in  everything,  and  the  British  very  frankly 
recognized  the  difficulty  of  differentiation  and  did  not  abide  by  it  at 
all,  so  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  distinguish  between 
which  are  and  which  are  not  warlike  materials.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line.  ; 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
answers  to  these  questions.  The  definitions  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  are  now  contained  in  the  act  by  reference 
to  a  proclamation  that  the  President  made,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian-EthiopiAn  controversy.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  manu¬ 
factured  Articles  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  entirely  of  manufactured  articles. 
Would  yoU  not  Consider  that  oil  is  Just  as  much  an  Instrument  of  war 
as  A!  cannon  or  a  Aubmarihe? 

,  Dr.  Tansill.  Well,  certainly  oil  is  required  to  run  a  motor  to  run 
an  airplane.  There  is  rib  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  it  to  run  war  vessels  altogether  now,  do 
they  pot?; 

Dr.  Tansill.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  gasoline  runs  the  airplanes? 
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ThV^WRMAl^^Ani  oil  goes  i»V>  the  boflers  of  tattieeMps  todsy. 
without  any  treatment  whatever?  .  v..i 

The  Chairman*  It  ia  just  as  much  an  instrument  of  war  as  powder 

Dr,  Taksii.i<.  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  very,  strong  subsidiary,  it  nothing 

0]$0a  ,  .  j  ... , ;  ,  t  *  *  .  ,  ,  <  j  t  ‘  [  , 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  embargoed  the  export  of  anus,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  implements,  of  war*  such  «  I  have  de«jnbed  m  the  act, 

would  you  not  favor  the  inclusion  of  oil  in  that  hst?{  /  ,, 

Dr.  Tanbill.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  .important,  M 
you  want  to  stop,  of  course,  any  other  nation  from  denying  assistance 
from  America.  Those  certain  war  materials  are  veiy  vital  to  the 

conduct  of  war.  .  .  t  ,  ,  ,•* 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  event  of  a  war  such  as.  we  had,  would 
it  not  be  just  as  much  to  the  interest  of  Germany,  in  using  submarines, 
to  sink  a  tanker  carrying  oil  to  Great  Britain  as  to  smk  a  ship  carry  ing 
what  we  npw  define  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war? 

Dr,  Tanbill,  Yes.  . .  .  ■  .  ^  Vi  * 

,jThe  Chairman*  So  if  a  vessel  were  carrying  oil,  it  would  not  escape 
the  dangers  of  the  controversy!. ?»{* ...  i  -> 

Dr,  TAijftiUi.  I  hardly  think H  woul(J,  <  L:<>  \  *  #  <•  j 

The  Chairman,  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  much  paf e*  to  put 
oil  on  the  list  of  anu^i  anmwntf  op,  and  implement#  A>f  .war  pr  compel 
tA-  *A5 - A - £  4he  title  be 


tplan.,1 
nd 


Pur  citizens  to  part  with  the  u. - - 

. .  Pr,  Tansill.  Yea,  I  thmk  that  is, a., very  > .  a  . 

■, ,The rCBAtpMAN.  WeD,  .that ,is  what  is  don®  in  the ^cMh  and  cariy; 
It  compels  citizens  to  part  withthe.  title  to  property  before  leaving 
the  United  States.  ;t  4-I„h.  „!V  h  it  * 

Dr.  Tansill.  My  only  pbiecUon  to  thppaah-and-cAiry  plan  W  Wj 
(t  names  aggressors,  ffow.  whether  or  not, we  want  to  come  put  and 
favor  certain  nationals  one.  thmglbutlthink  under  that  provision  we 

very  definitely  dp.  There  is  no  Question  about  it  at  all. 

The  CHAiRMAKfln  what  way?-,  x. :  :  « # 

Dr.  Tan  sill.  I  think  ibfcpurso,  England,  with  Jw  fleet,  would 

bo  favored*  She  controls  the  seas  and,  naturally,  she  would  be  favored. 
The  so-called  PaacistPPwera  would  pave no  chance  at  all,  .  . , 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  .any  difference  in  the  rpaulta, 
whether  you  conveyed  thp  title  opt  of  ; the  citiz^n  or  allowed  the  title 
to  remain  in  the  citizen  until,  the  goods  reached  Grpat  Pntam  0?! 

,  Py.  Tajjsiil.  No;  wabbly  W^wpb.bj'f'-  Ahbb  tf.XfiWibftVft  h 

whether  the  titl$  reiiiaina  here  oy  there,  M.yoWljWftA  MWW W)«  WPSW*" 
volume  of  trade  with  c$rtafon*t>oM  »n  time  war.  yoUftre  going 
create,  oconomio  ties. of  an  Important  character, 3rm.M9«Ce^MC. 
have  anmereasing Interest  in  the  success  pftt^par^eviar  Rations 


goes  , 

whether  you  do  hothave  It' under  the  c&sherid  carry. 
one  difference— that  iaij  tide  fa  diveeted  goesf.;:# 

ference  does  It  make^  if  it  goes?  :  w  v.  ‘  O 
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us  a  nico  price  for  it,  and  we'said,  ''AH  right,  as  long  as  we  have  a  good 
market,  as  long  as  you  pay  Us  a  good  price  and  nick  it  up,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead.”  And  our  protest  did  not  amount  to 
10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Take  for  instance  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  who  was  in  entire  charge  of  our  war  industries  during  our 
participation  in  the  World  War.  I  think  he  is  recognized  as  an  econ¬ 
omist  and  as  a  very  astute  businessman.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
here  that  in  any  consideration  of  putting  an  embargo  on  cotton  we 
should  consider  the  fact  that  at  this  time  we  have  a  surplus  of  13,000,- 
000  bales  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  I  do  not  think  he 
used  the  tyord#  “bankrupt,”  but  anyway  he  said  it  would  dislocate 
the  southern  situation,  He  used  words  almost  similar  to  “bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  the  South,”  and  he  stated  that  would  reflect  upon  the  entire 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Tansill.  It  certainly  did  dislocate  things  from  1914-10,  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Cp.airman.  And  yet  at  that  time  it  could  move  out  of  the 
country? 

Dr.  Tansill.  It  moved  straight  to  Great  Britain;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  were  to  carry  out  your  theory  of  neu¬ 
trality  and  place  it  on  the  embargo  list,  it  could  not  move  to  any  of 
the  belligerents  at  all? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  am  not  sayingj  Senator,  of  course,  that  one  can 
make  an  idealistic  plan  of  legislation.  I  am  only  saying  hero  that  If 
you  allow  essential  raw  materials  that  can  be  used  in  war  to  go  abroad, 
you  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  raise  very  serious  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  do  you  not.  that  the  word  “cash11 
has  nojpart  roally  in  the  description,  "cash  and  carry”? 

Dr.  Tansill,  Yes;  1  understand  that. 

-  The  Chairman.  There  is  no  provision  for  “cash”  in  it.  The 
general  financial  provisions  of  the  law  apply,  which  means  tlmt  you 
cannot  give  credit  to  a  belligerent  government. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Of  course  France  and  England  have  here  now,  so  I 
understand,  bank  credits.  Their  nationals  own  American  stocks  and 
bonds  worth  $8,000,000,000.  The  result  is,  of  course,  they  have  amplei 
funds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  take  for  instance  the  cash  and  carry. 
It  would,  by  compelling  a  conveyance  of  title,  remove  certain  con¬ 
troversies  by  reason  of  capture  or  destruction  of  goods? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  if  we  cannot  get  it  all  embargoed  so  as 
to  remove  that  danger,  then  would  it  not  be  better  at  least  to  make 
citizens  convey  the  title  out  of  the  citizen  before  it  goes? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  tliink  that  is  true;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Voiy  well.  Now,  that  is  the  Alternative  which 
the  committee  will  probably  take  up  at  somh  time. 

.  Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  another  question,  relating  to  the 
Sino-Japanese  situation,  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  hot  the  President  should  hfave  applied  the  Neutrality 
Act  in  that  controversy,  and  that  has  in  turn  brought  forth. the  ques¬ 
tion' as  to  whether  Japan  would  have' benefited  by  it,  or  whether 
China  would  have  benefited. 

-  /  '  * 
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Dr.  Tansill.  Yes;  surely. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  evidence  given  here  discloses  clearly  that 
Japan  did  not  desire  to  buy  manufactured  articles,  that  she  could  get 
the  raw  materials  much  cheaper.  As  an  illustration,  of  course,  take 
scrap  iron,  she  could  have  used  steel;  or  pig  iron.  Therefore,  to 
have  placed  the  embargo  on  would  have  prevented  the  export  from 
the  United  States  of  the  manufactured  arras,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  which  alone  China  couhl  use,  but  which  Japan  did  not 
need,  and  yet  Japan  could  have  obtained  raw  materials  which  she 
alone  desires.  If  we  had  laid  that  embargo,  it  would  have  benefited 
Japan  instead  of  China,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes;  it  would.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  get  away  from  that 
discrimination  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  war  between  a  country 
that  has  factories  and  ammunition  works,  and  a  country  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  type  that  has  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Of  course,  a  good  many  wars  would  be  between  in¬ 
dustrial  states.  You  would  not  have  a  parallel  between  China  and 
Japan  very  many  times.  Wars  in  Europe  would  bo  between  indus¬ 
trial  states. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  cohcoive  of  a  war  like  that  which 
might  happen? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  \Ve  have  that  now;  but  if  it  did  happen — if  a  war 
between  a  manufacturing  country  and  a  nonmanufacturing  country 
should  take  place— -then  to  place  an  embargo  solely  on  manufactured 
articles  and  allow  the  cash  and  carry  under  the  international  law 
would  seem  unfair,  would  it  not? 

.  Dr.  Tansill.  It  certainly  would  be  a  great  benofit,  of  course,  to 
one  belligerent.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

\  The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  not  quiteudiflmult  to  be  neutral  between 
countries  at  war  by  simply  embargoing  manufactured  articles  and 
allowing  all  other  materials  to  go  in  freely  to  a  manufacturing  country? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Green.  In  answer  to  one  of  the  recent  questions  you  spoko 
of  the  inevitability  of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  affecting  foreign 
nations  at  war  differently,  causing  an  advantage  to  one  and  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  another? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Green.  So  that  there  is  discrimination  even  in  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Act? 

Dr.  Tansill,  Yes. 

Senator  Green.  Why  do  you  think  that  foreign  nations  adversely 
affected  by  such  discrimination  will  not  resent  the  effect  of  the  act, 
and  overlook  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  clothed? 

Dr«  Tansill.  Well,  of  course,  they  might  very  well  resent  it,  yci-v 
sharply  resent  it;  but,  as  Senator  Pittman  has  pointed  out,  you  canrt 
have  an  idoalistio  act.  It  would  be  an  extremely  hard  thing  to  push 
through  an  idealistic  act,  and  I  think  this  is  the  best  we  can  get  under 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  GSeen.  Well,  if  they  do  resent  it,  wherein  lies  the  advan* 
tage  of  this  act? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  particular  ax  to  grind  in 
any  particular  way. 
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Senator  Green.  I  say  wherein  lies  the  advantage? 

Dr;  Tansill.  Well,  of  cburee,  wo  can  do  this:  If;  in  these  particular 
circumstances,  it  happens  to  bear  upon  a  certain  nation  adversely,  and 
she  objects  to  it,  why,  of  course,  it  may  possibly  load  to  war— but,  at 
the  same  timo,  surely  when  wo  have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances,  wo  would  be  ready  to  await  that  conclusion. 

Senator  Green.  Yes;  but  if  a  so-called  neutrality  act  discriminates 
adversely  against  ono  nation  more  than  another,  that  nation  may  well 
resent  it,  and  that  would  lead  us  to  war  just  as  though  we  hadn’t  the 
act. 

Dr.  Tansill.  What  particular  act  are  you  referring  to,  Senator? 

Senator  Green.  Well,  just  for  illustration,  suppose,  under  the 
present  Neutrality  Act,  Germany  claimed  that  she  was  discriminated 
against  and  we  favored  England,  and  England  and  Germany  were  at 
war,  would  not  Germany  resent  that  act  as  unneutral  just  as  much  as 
though  we  had  any  other  unneutral  act? 

Dr.  Tansill.  But  how  could  Germany  t  under  the  present  legisla¬ 
tion,  if  you  leave  out  certain  aspects  of  this  bill,  how  could  Germany 
claim,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  she  was  being  discriminated  against? 

Senator  Green.  She  would  look  at  the  effect  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Well,  take  tho  effect  of  the  act.  How  is  there  any 
sharp  discrimination  against  Germany? 

Senator  Green.  Slio  says  England  has  vessels  in  which  she  can 
carry  goods,  and  she  has  not. 

Dr.  Tanbill.  Wo  are  not  responsible  for  the  British  merchant 
marine. 

Senator  Green.  She  looks  at  the  effect  and  slio  says,  tho  effect  of 
the  legislation  is  unneutial.^ 

Dr.  Tansill.  Of  course,  it  is  always  rather  easy  for  any  particular 
nation  to  find  flaws  in  any  othor  nation’s  legislation. 

Senator  Green.  Then  what  is  there  to  gam?  I  am  asking  you  your 
opinion,  whether  you  favor  it. 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  the  legislation  as  a  whole  is  good,  and  l  am 
going  back  to  a  lesson  in  hiBtory.  I  think  that^  in  1014,  if  we  had  had 
the  same  type  of  legislation  we  have  here,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  distinct  deterrent  to  war. 

Senator  Green.  Yes;  you  said  that. 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  am  only  going  back  to  a  lesson  in  history. 

Senator  Green.  Let  us  not  go  back  to  the  past.  Why  would  they 
not  resent  that  legislation  now  just  as  much  then? 

Dr.  Tansill.  In  1914  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  tho  minds  of 
any  people  in  any  nation  that  you  had  a  right  to  restrict  shipments 
of  war  material.  I  do  not  think  there  wouldhave  been  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  Germany, 

Senator  Green.  Well,  at  that  time  there  was  more  respect  for 
international  law  than  thero  is  now.  Now  they  would  look  at  the 
affect  rather  than  the  form.  At  that  time  tfcey  were  more  inclined  to 
16ok  at  the  form,  dhe  to  their  respect  for  international  law.  Does  not 
thbt  make  a  distinction? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes.  Suppose,  Senator,  wo  enlarge  that  list  to  in* 
elude  implements  of  war,  as  Senator  Pittman  intimated:  Do  you  think 
that  would  meet  the  situation  better?  ■ 

f  Senator  Green.  I  am, not  saying  it  would.  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
think  the  Neutrality  Act  would  keep  us  out  of  war. 

// 
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Dr.  Tansill.  Well,  1  think  it  would  be  a  stop  in  the  right  direction. 
I  think  if  the  embargo  could  be  extended  to  these  raw  materials,  it 
would  be  still  better;  but  I  am  afraid  in  a  political  state  you  can’t 
push  through  idealistic  legislation. 

Senator  Green.  Exactly,  and  this  is  idealistic  legislation^  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Well,  it  is  aimed  at  that,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
thing  to  aim  at. 

Senator  Pepper.  Professor,  do  you  think  that  a  war  in  Europe 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  a  war  in  Europe,  in  practically  any  place  in 
Europe,  would  certainly  dislocate  our  present  economic  system. 

Senator  Pepper.  So  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  very 
direct  interest  in  tho  peace  of  the  world  and  peace  in  Europe? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  I  suppose  what  everybody  is  trying  to  get  at  is 
some  assurance  that  there  will  be  peace  in  Europe  and  the  world,  if 
possible? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  What  are  you  striving  particularly  for,  to  deprive 
tho  Nation  with  any  contact  with  Europe  or  with  any  nation  in  time 
of  war,  or  are  you  trying  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world?  What  is 
your  primaiy  objective? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  am  much  more  interested  in  peace  than  I  am  in 
anything  else. 

Senator  Pepper.^Do  you  think  we  can  have  complete  peace  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  other  nations? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  one  of  the  host  ways  not  to  get  your  fingers 
burned  is  not  to  go  near  a  fire. 

Senator  Pepper.  Is  that  the  best  way  to  keep  a  fire  from  burning? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  when  a  fire  has  had  a  tremendous  start  and 
has  had  tinder  thrown  on  for  many  years,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  play 
the  part  of  a  fireman. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  you  have  something  that  is  about  to  produce 
a  conflagration— a  fire — there  are  two  things  you  can  do:  You  can  go 
off  and  try  to  keep  yourself  from  within  the  limits  of  its  heat? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  I  suppose  the  other  thing  would  bo  to  try  to 
distinguish  the  various  factors  that  might  lead  to  a  conflagration. 
I  suppose  a  good  fireman,  if  he  got  there  in  time,  might  perhaps  be 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  actually  coining  into 
existence,  and  might  be  able  to  put  it  out  if  it  got  beyond  control. 
Now,  those  are  physical  possibilities,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  I  was  just  wondering  therefore  whether  the 
proposal  that  you  made  constituted  any  contribution  whatever  to 
peace  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  believe  world  peaco  is  an  extremely  hard  thing  to 
effect. 

Senator  Pepper.  No  doubt. 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  you  take  on  a  tremendous  task  when  you 
attempt  it,  especially  with  regard  to  age-old  hatreds  of  many,  many 
types. 

Senator  Pepper.  Yes. 
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Dr,  Tansill.  Now,  (or  this  Nation  to  take  a  positive  role,  to 
t  i  tempt  to  put  out  those  sparks  which  are  everywhere  breaking  out  in 
Europe;  is  a  large  order.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  particular 
fire  engine  or  this  particular  fireman  is  capable  of  doing  that.  Perhaps 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  enough  tinder  in  his  own  country  which 
might  take  all  his  efforts,  and  perhaps  if  you  happen  to  have  a  fire 
engine  and  you  go  far  afield  to  put  out  fires,  some  may  break  out  in 
your  own  place  while  you  are  gone. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question,  if  we  may, 
whether  or  not  a  conflagration  abroad  is  likely  to  diminish  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  conflagration  at  home. 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  of  course  a  very  difficult  problem  to  answer. 
At  the  same  time,  sparks  do  fly  very  very  rapidly  from  abroad,  and  it 
might  happen  to  be  that  in  order  to  keep  those  sparks  down  in  this 
country  it  might  be  advisable  to  keep  your  force  at  home. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  us  take  these  age-old  difficulties  to  which 
you  referred. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  all  of  us  admit  that  they  exist,  of  course. 

Dr,  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  assume  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  have  any  conciliatory  effect  in  world  affairs  by  having  an 
intelligent  knowledgo  pt  them  amt  a  keen  and  helpful  interest  in  them? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  tliink  you  are  entirely  right,  Senator,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  what  you  say.  As  I  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  I  think  ho  was  very  deeply  anxious  for  peace, 
there  is  no  question  about  It.  I  think  m  December  1916  he  worked 
constantly  for  peace.  I  think  his  great  peace  note  was  a  very  strong 
gesture  toward  peace.  I  do  not  think  it  had  the  slightest  effect. 

In  Europe  not  only  do  you  have  certain  war  hatreds  but  you  have 
imperialistic  ambitions,  which  are  extremely  important.  The  result 
is  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  turned  down  very  largely  because  the 
Allies  wanted  to  realize  their  imperialists  dreams.  They  did  not 
want  peace  at  all.  They  had  no  desire  for  peace,  and  they  turned 
him  down  “flat/1  because  they  wanted  to  go  ahead  to  their  own 
advantage. 

,  Senator  Pepper.  Would  I  throw  you  off  if  I  should  interrupt  you 
there? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Noj  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  interrupt  me. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  us  take  that  as  a  hypothesis. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surelv. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  that  were  the  situation  at  that  time,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  had  the  power  to  embargo 
shipments  of  arms  or  other  materials  of  war — in  other  words,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  functioning  as  a  Government 
should  function  in  the  control  of  its  own  affairs— if  at  that  time  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  said  to  these  nations,  “If  you 
have  imperalistic  ambitions,  I  want  you  to  know  that  at  least  you  need 
expect  no  succor  from  us  in  their  furtherance, do  you  think  it  might 
have  retarded  them  any?  That  would  have  had  a  tendency  toward 
peace  and  equilibrium? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  pointing  out.  I  think  if 
we  could  have  had  an  embargo  in  1914  it  might  very  well  have  had 
a  distinct  influence  on  peace.  That  is  particularly  true  because 
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England  was  entirely  dependent  or  very  largely  dependent  upon 
American  munitions.  The  only  way  she  carried  on  the  Somme 
campaign  was  through  American  help.  Therefore,  if  we  had  had  the 
chance  to  embargo  flie  shipment  of  munitions  abroad  it  would  have 
had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole  allied  policy. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now  let  us  take  another  case.  Uet  us  suppose 
that  war  had  actually  been  in  progress  in  Europe,  and  that  after 
awhile  we  might  assume  that  Germany  was  the  aggressor.  Let  us 
assume  that  Germany  might  have  repented  of  its  hasty  action  and  then 
the  Allies  might  have  said,  after  Germany  had  indicated  that  she  was 
willing  to  make  an  honorable  and  even  a  tentative  peace,  “We  are 
going  right  on  to  the  aspirations  that  we  dreamed  of  beforehand  of 
adding  to  our  empires.*1  Then  suppose  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  said,  “If  you  expect  to  go  on  to  such  an  objective  as  that  you 
cannot  expect  aid  from  the  people  of  the  United  States/’  it  would  have 
had  ft  tendency  toward  peace  and  eauilibrium^  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  in  that  particular  case, 
you  are  selecting  one  particular  group  of  powers,  and  !  think  if  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  had  dared  to  say  to  England,  “Hero!  Unless  you  live 
up  to  certain  things  we  are  not  going  to  ship  our  goods  abroad,’’  I 
think  ho  would  have  been  sitting  on  top  of  a  volcano. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  why? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Because  I  tlmik  hero  there  is  always  a  tremendous 
pressure  from  certain  manufacturing  interests  and  also  there  are 
very  strong  sympathetic  factors.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  brook 
England  or  the  Allies,  whether  from  the  viewpoint  of  finance  or 
from  the  viewpoint  of  strong  sentimental  bonds  and  attitudes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  start  off  with  premising  that  our  pre¬ 
dilection  is  so  strong  for  Great  Britain  that  we  are  going  to  cast  our 
destinies  with  them  whatever  our  loss  may  be,  or  have  a  tendency 
to  be?  Then  any  effort  is  futile  in  the  first  instance. 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  in  the  first  instance  it  would  have  carried 
through.  #  I  think  later  it  was  impossible.  Remember  that  in  1914-15 
wo  were  in  a  tremendous  economic  depression — or  “recession/’  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference— but  we  had  it.  You  had  a  million 
people  out  of  work  in  1915.  You  had  more  business  failures  than  at 
any  other  time  in  American  liistoiy.  The  result  is,  when  you  have 
tins  “golden  stream”  coming  over  here,  it  is  awfully  hard,  when  you 
are  lifting  America  out  of  a  slough  of  economic  despond,  to  check 
that  flow  and  say  “Now,  hero,  we  can’t  do  that.” 

It  could  have  been  done  in  August  1914,  but  later  when  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  thousands  of  people  rich  and  some  22,000  or  23,000  people  million¬ 
aires,  it  is  very  bard  to  stop.  The  ball  has  been  given  a  strong 
impetus. 

Senator  Pepper.  Are  you  not  making  a  very  significant  statement 
when  you  say  that?  Are  you  not  saying  in  substance  that  the  in¬ 
tricacy  of  our  relation  with  wrorld  economic  affairs  is  such  that  we  Are 
inevitably  caught  in  the  stresses  and  the  strains  that  go  on  in  the  world? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  we  are. 

Senator  Pepper.  If  we  start  off  with  that  premise,  to  which  I 
heartily  subscribe,  then  are  you  not  just  making  a  futile  gesture  when 
you  think  by  affecting  one  segment  of  the  fabric  you  are  able  to  keep 
these  stresses  and  strains  from  being  less  intense? 
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Dr.  Tansill.  I  ftbi  not  saying  that  any  legislation  can  possibly  in 
all  cases  keep  us  out  of  war.  I  think  that  is  a  tremendous  commit* 
mbnt  that  nobody  would  dare  to  make. 

My  only  viewpoint  is  this:  I  do  think  in  1914  it  would  have  kept 
tliis  war  maclune  from  ever  getting  a  good  start;  but  after  it  got  a 
tremendous  start,  nobody  could  possibly  stop  it,  and  we  were  drawn 
direotly  into  the  situation. 

Senator  Pepper.  Now,  only  one  or  two  more  questions.  Let  us 
assume  that  President  Wilson  agreed  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
in  the  faith  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  permitting  its  alteration, 
would  actually  be  carried  out  by  the  sensible  nations  of  the  world — 
let  us  suppose  that  the  years  began  to  pass  away,  and  that  from  our 
perspective  here  we  began  to  observe  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  not  carrying  out  the  expectations  of  President  Wilson,  they 
were  not  disarming,  but  Germany  was  disarmed,  and  they  were 
oppressing  Germany  economically  and  politically - 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  they  actually  were  using  their  collec¬ 
tive-security  oiganism  as  a  means  of  expression  of  their  own  ambitions 
and  aspirations. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  Supposing  wo  saw  that  situation  gradually  get 
more  and  more  acute,  and  we  had  sense  enough  to  appreciate  that 
inevitably  that  would  lead  to  conflict  if  It  were  not  stopped. 

Suppose  the  Government  of  tho  United  States  had  said  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  France:  “Now,  if  you  are  dealing  upon  your  own 
responsibility— if  you  expect  to  rely  upon  your  own  resources  alone, 
then  you  can  do  absolutely  as  you  please;  but  if  you  contemplate 
ever,  when  a  conflict  arises  out  of  this  situation,  if  you  expect  when 
that  conflict  comes  to  get  any  help  from  us  in  the  way  of  supplies, 
munitions,  or  money,  or  oven  good  will,  you  arc  not  going  to  get  it, 
unless  you  relieve  the  tendon  by  making  concessions  that  you  ought 
to  make,  and  thereby  prevent  that  conflict  from  over  becoming  acute.” 

Then  suppose  theyjjave  us  no  attention,  but  said,  “You  are  med¬ 
dling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe”  In  a  case  like  that,  we  might  perhaps 
be  justified  in  saying  to  them  later  on— might  we  not?  “Very  well, 
we  gave  you  constant  warning.” 

What  1  am  talking  about  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  possible  theory  at  least 
that  we  are  intimately  and  intricately  affected  by  what  goes  on  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  only  way  we  can  have  any  real  assurance  of  in¬ 
ternal  stability  here  is  by  having  a  balance  of  power,  throwing  it  at 
one  time  one  way,  and  at  other  times  another,  pushing  a  little  bit 
some  times  and  holding  back  a  little  on  other  occasions?  Isn't  that 
a  possible  theory  as  to  the  best  way  we  can  preserve  internal  peace  and 
stability? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think,  Senator,  there  is  no  question  about  it;  you 
made  a  very  clear  case. 

If  we  bad  gone  into  the  League  of  Nations  and  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  over  there,  1  do  think  that  all  these  particular  problems  would 
have  been  very  intimate  problems  of  ours.  Wo  were  linked  up  with 
the  whole  European  situation  in  that  case,  and  so  of  course  wo  would 
have  to  be  responsible  for  their  solution.  (But  the  very  fact  that 
we  were  not  members  of  the  league  of  Nations  enables  us  to  make  a 
wise  and  independent  choice.  * 
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Now,  I  also  think  there  is  very  grave  danger  in  America  at  the  pres* 
cnt  time  underwriting  a  boundary  in  Iraq  or  Rumania.  If  we  had 
stayed  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  had  been  able  to  argue  these 
tilings  out  and  brought  about  under  collective  security  a  better  pat* 
tern,  then  perhaps  that  pattern  would  have  been  worth  saving;  but 
at  the  present  time  it  is  a  very  serious  tiling  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  preserve  a  pattern  that  is  pretty  badly  tom. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  traditional  practice  of  England  is  to  reserve 
the  right  of  action? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pepper,  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  a 
government  has  tied  itself  down  with  laws  that  deprive  itself  of 
freedom  of  action,  do  you? 

Dr.  Tansill.  1  think  she  has  undoubtedly  carried  down,  certainly 
to  1914,  a  policy  of  isolation.  Since  that  time,  of  course,  no. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  further 
question,  to  be  sure  I  did  not  misunderstand  you.  In  your  historical 
analysis  I  think  you  said  tha  t  when  President  Wilson  issued  his  peace 
appeal,  in  December  1916,  if  it  had  been  preceded  by  neutral  attitudes 
instead  of  unneutral  attitudes,  it  might  have  succeeded  in  saving  the 
situation. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  entirely  so.  As  I  went  through 
the  German  correspondence  I  saw  distinctly  that  during  the  whole 
summer  of  1916  the  German  Government  "was  waiting,  again  and 
again,  for  a  peace  note.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  venr 
good  chanco  for  that  peace  note  to  have  gone  over  early  during  1916, 
but  I  think  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  throughout  Germany  that 
the  President's  early  unncutral  attitude  colored  this  viewpoint. 
They  thought  he  was  not  tho  person  to  mediate;  so  when  he  did  bring 
out  ms  note,  the  response  of  the  German  press  was,  “How  can  this 
man  bo  an  impartial  mediator?  His  record  is  already  on  the  line,  so 
how  can  he  be  an  impartial  mediator?"  So  thoy  turned  it  down  on 
that  veiy  basis. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  And  thus  history  repeats  itself?  Does  not 
that  invite  tho  general  conclusion  that  the  greater  our  neutrality  tho 
greater  our  chance  to  demand  peace  for  ourselves  and  peace  for  the 
world? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes:  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  You  spoke  about  the  extent  of  our  exports  of 
munitions  and  so  forth  in  1916? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  You  gave  that  as  a  billion - 

Dr.  Tansill  (interposing).  $1,290,000,000  is  a  figure  that  is  very 
often  quoted. 

Senator  Borah.  What  w  as  the  nature  of  those  exports? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Those  munitions  of  war  include,  of  course,  the  raw 
materials  also.  Thoy  include  all  that  would  go  in,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  tho  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Senator  BoHah.  Now,  another  point— just  a  word  with  regard  to 
it:  Something  has  been  said,  and  something  will  continue  to  be  said, 
about  the  influence  of  tho  United  States  in  ameliorating  conditions 
in  Europe  and  bringing  about  peace  before  war  starts  and  afterward, 
and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 
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Senator  Borah.  I  suppose  when  Woodrow  Wilson  left  the  United 
States  to  make  peace  in  Europe  he  possessed  a  greater  power  in  Euro- 

Eean  affairs  than  any  American  for  all  the  years  to  come  can  ever 
ope  to  have? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

Senator  Borah.  He  was  looked  upon  largely  as  a  Messiah? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  perhaps  his  influence  would  have  been  great 
enough  to  have  overthrown  any  government  in  Europe  if  they  had 
opposed  him? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Yet  he  could  not.  with  all  the  influence  brought  to 
bear,  write  eyen  a  decent  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe? 

Dr.  Tansill.  There  were  certain  imperialistic  motives  there,  and 
the  Allies  were  busy  scheming  behind  las  back, 

Senator  Borah.  But  what  they  called  Wilson's  idealism  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  adjust  conditions,  which  they  did  not  propose 
to  hftYO? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  that  is  right,  and  they  didn't  have  it. 

Senator  Borah.  They  established  their  boundaries  and  they  rewrote 
conditions  throughout  the  world,  and  yet  there  was  sittiug  in  that 
conference  a  man  who  had  greater  influence  with  the  masters  of 
Europe  than  perhaps  any  American  has  ever  had? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yea. 

Senator  Borah.  Now,  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  forces  and 
influences  at  work  in  the  matter  were  wholly  different  from  any  con¬ 
ception  Woodrow  Wilson  had  ever  had? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  that  is  what  you  have  in  Europe  and  what 
you  have  found  in  the  last  24  hours? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  was  in  Germany  a  Year  ago,  talking  with  a  large 
number  of  people  there  in  regard  to  the  conference  at  Versailles,  I 
think  one  of  the  things  which  left  the  most  bitter  impression  was  the 
failure  of  President  Wilson  to  break  tho  hunger  blockade  that  was 
imposed  upon  Germany  in  November  1918.  The  result  was  that  from 
November  1918  to  June  1919  starvation  stalked  through  thousands 
of  German  towns,  and  thov  couldn't  get  over  the  fact  that  tho  man 
who  was  such  a  great  idealist  was  not  able  to  get  food  in  to  starving 
millions  of  people  in  Germany. 

Senator  Jjorah.  Well,  we  constantly  speak  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
an  idealist.  It  must  be  understood  that  when  we  talk  of  him  as  an 
idealist  we  are  not  speaking  about  him  as  an  impractical  man;  Ho 
was  merely  striving  for  conditions  under  which  people  could  live  in 
peace? 

Dr,  Tansill.  Yes, 

Senator  Borah.  If  he  had  been  an  idealist  and  tried  to  do  things  in 
an  impractical  wa^y,  it  would  have  been  a  different  question;  but  what 
they  call  his  idealism  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  adjust  conditions 
according  to  principles  of  justice,  and  with  some  degree  of  permanency, 
with  reference  to  tho  people  living  In  Europe? 

Dr.  Tansill.  And  you  think  the  same  condition  exists  today,  do 
you  not? 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  I  had  a  slight  indication  of  it  this  morning. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  think  the  same  conditions 
exist  today?  : 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  am  certain  they  exist  today.  I  think,  as  a  result  of 
Versailles,  you  have  built  up  a  very  definite  pattern.  Now,  naturally, 
there  are  nations  who  wish  to  preserve  that  pattern.  Whether  the 
pattern  was  a  false  pattern,  prepared  in  a  sinister  way,  is  another  thing. 
They  want  to  preserve  it  and  we  would  go  in  and  assist  in  preserving 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  anything  at  the  bottom  of  the  European 
situation  except  force? 

Dr.  Tansill.  There  has  not  been. 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  is  there  now? 

Dr.  Tansill.  No.  The  only  reason  Groat  Britain  holds  India  is 
through  force. 

Senator  Borah.  If  President  Roosevelt,  in  sending  his  letter  to 
Hitler,  had  inaugurated  in  that  letter  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Great  Britain  would  surrender  the  territory  which  she  took  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  had? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  would  not  have  been  the 
cheers  for  him? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  do  not  think  the  letter  would  ever  have  been 
written,  Senator. 

Senator  Pepper.  By  that  you  do  not  mean  to  take  the  position 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  not  interested  in  international  justice 
or  even  European  justice,  do  you? 

Senator  Borah.  Certainly  not.  I  did  not  make  any  such  inti¬ 
mation. 

Senator  Pepper.  I  did  not  mean  the  Senator. 

Dr.  Tansill.  No;  my  only  viewpoint  of  it  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  particular  President  has  so  much  to  do  with  it.  I  think  we  are 
following  a  pattern  which  goes  back,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  1897,  a 

Fattem  of  parallel  action  with  Great  Britain.  That  is  exactly  what 
think. 

Since  1897  we  have  had  a  very  close  entente  with  Great  Britain. 
Take  the  Boer  War  of  1899.  Jolin  Hay  openly  said,  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Great  Britain  is  not  interested  in  theory.  She  wants  to  win  the 
war.  We  are  not  going  to  stop  her  in  anv  way.”  And  we  did  not. 
So  that  pattern,  so  very  firmly  laid  by  John  Hay,  has  come  right  on 
down  through  the  years  to  the*  present  time.  Parallel  action  is  an  old 
thing. 

Senator  Pepper.  Dr.  Tansill,  the  President  in  his  suggestion  for  a 
peace  conference  among  the  nations  of  Europe  did  not  mako  any  ex* 
captions,  Or  did  not-  deal  with  anything  as  to  the  subjects  of  it,  did  he? 
Dr.  Tansill.  Not  at  all;  no. 

Senator  Pepper.  I  mean  the  President  merely  requested  or  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  be  a  peace  conference  in  which  their  aspirations  and 
their  claims  blight  be  presented,  and  the  Germans,  if  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  Great  Britain’s  colonies  or  about  Indio,  had  a  perfect  oppot^ 
tunity  to  do  it,  did  they  not?  *  \ 

Dr.  Tansill.  But  the  same  thing  camo  up  in  the  House-Grey1  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  then  sought  a  peace  conference,  a  regular 
peace  conference.  Therp  is  no  question  about  that.  But  as  Colonel 
House  had  already  indicated,  the  terms  of  that  peace  conference 
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would  have  been  euch.that  Germany  could  not  have  accepted  thorn. 
We  would  have  been  in  war.  A  peace  conference  is  one  thing,  the 
terms  you  create  in  private  are  another. 

Senator  Pepper,  I  thought  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  Preai- 
dent's  message  was  that  he  tried  to  bring  out  into  the  open  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  points  of  view  by  the  several  nations  involved!  and  I  have 
always  had  a  feeling,  when  once  you  get  a  fellow  to  state  his  case,  then 
you  have  made  some  progress  toward  a  solution. 


Dr.  Tansill.  Here  is  the  difficulty:  Aa  you  look  through  Colonel 
House's  papers,  in  1910,  that  was  the  whole  idea.  Colonel  House 
went  to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  He  signed  a  House- 
Grey  agreement  for  a  peace  conference,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
already  agreed — and  so  nad  the  administration  by  sending  him  across 
there— had  already  agreed  to  terms  which  favored  allied  success. 

Senator  Pepper.  Let  us  take  the  peace  conference.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  disparagement  these  days  of  everything  that  was  done 
m  those  days. 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

Senator  Pepper.  Do  you  think,  after  the  peace  conference,  the 
European  situation  was  worse  off,  that  there  was  less  justice  prevailing 
in  Europe  than  before  the  peace  conference? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  in  many  cases  there  was  created  a  pattern 
that  had  to  be  broken.  I  do  not  think  thero  is  any  question  about 
that  at  all.  With  the  peace  conference  having  broken  up  the  Central 
Powers,  and  particularly  having  imposed  very  sharp  terms  upon 
Germany,  I  think  those  terms  were  bound  to  lead  to  trouble.  I  think 
they  were  most  unfortunate  terms. 

Senator  Pepper.  Was  the  situation  which  resulted  after  the  peace 
conference  more  filled  with  the  probability  of  conflagration  and  con¬ 
flict  than  the  situation  as  it  existed  before  the  peace  conference? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  so;  absolutely,  yes. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  do  not  think  any  progress  was  made  then 
toward  the  principle  of  self-determination,  in  a  salutary  way? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  think  there  was  some  progress  made  along  the  lines 
of  self-determination,  but  at  the  same  time  that  progress  was  bound 
to  lead  to  future  conflict.  Take  the  Polish  Corridor.  Now,  of  course, 
you  make  a  Poland,  and  you  give  Poland  an  outlet,  but  you  were 


Poland.  Surely,  if  you  have  gone  through  the  Polish  Corridor  and 
have  seen  the  situation  with  your  own  eyes  you  would  know  there 
was  trouble  ahead. 


Senator  Pepper.  Have  you  any  assurance  there  would  not  have 
been  any  conflict  if  the  situation  had  Veen  then  known? 

.  Dr.  Tansill.  I  do  not  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  give  Poland  such 
a  tremendous  outlet  through  German  territory.  That  is  bound  to  lead 
to  trouble,  especially  with  a  powerful  nation  like  Germany. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  dia  not  regard  the  Balkan  situation  as 
exactly  a  place  where  supremo  peaco  reigned  even  before  tho  Versailles 
Treaty,^  did  you?  There  had  been  conflagrations  going  on  in  the 
Balkans  before  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  perfectly  true.  *  i  ; 

4  Senator  Pepper.  So  I  do  not  suppose  anyone  intends  to  imply  that 
either  of  these  two  things  is  necessarily  truer-f  itber  that  you  can  make 
the  world  over  in  a  day  or  in  a  year  and  a  half  j  or,  in  the  second  place, 
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that  perhaps  there  would  have  been  complete  peace  which  might  h£ve 
reigned  over  Europe  and  the  world  if  there  had  not  been  any  Versailles 
Conference? 

Dr.  Tansill.  No;  my  only  viewpoint- is  that  the  Versailles  Confer* 
ence,  in  exacting  veiy  sharp  terms  from  Germany,  laid  the  basis  for 
the  present  rise  of  dictatorship,  and,  of  course,  i3  responsible  for  the 
present  situation.  You  cannot  possibly  keep  a  proud  nation  down  in 
a  position  of  thralldom. 

Senator  Petper.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  speculate  as  to  what 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  world  if  Germany  had  won  that 
war?  How  much  peace  and  equilibrium  and  justice  do  you  think 
would  have  prevailed  if  they  had  won  the  war? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  do  not  doubt  the  terms  would  have  been  very  hard, 
either  way.  Nobody  doubts  that. 

Senator  Pepper.  They  indicated  in  1870  about  the  kind  of  terms 
they  would  impose  upon  a  losing  nation,  did  they  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  But,  of  course,  they  did  not  take  any  of  the  French 
colonies,  which  they  could  easily  have  done,  and  which  Great  Britain 
so  nicely  did  in  the  Great  War;  so  Bismarck  did  not  make  such  a 
harsh  treaty  at  all.  He  might  have  made  a  much  tougher  one.  He 
was  much  sharper  on  that  point. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  Versailles  Treaty  distinctly  sowed  the  seeds 
of  war,  and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  right  now.  I  think  it  was  most 
unfortunate.  .Remember,  it  was  not  only  the  European  powers,  but 
we  had  Woodrow  Wilson  offering  to  help  and  soften  these  terms.  # 

Senator  Pepper.  You  said  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  so  exacting. 
It  took  away  the  German  colonies,  and  it  imposed  certain  reparation 
obligations  upon  Germany? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  it  took  away  the  German  Navy  and  its 
armament.  Now,  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to  when  you  say  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  exacting  in  its  terms? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yds.  It  tooh  away  colonies.  Not  only  that,  hut 
it  took  away  from  her  Alsace-Lorraine.  Maybe  she  would  have 
lost  those  provinces.  But  the  whole  German  Empire  was  built  by  iron 
and  coal.  Those  were  taken  away  from  her  through  the  cession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  other  exactions. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  did  she  get  those? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  him  answer. 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  perfectly  true.  From  there,  you  move  on. 
You  take  Upper  Silesia.  If  you  go  through  Upper  Silesia  today,  you 
will  see  they  simply  gave  Poland  the  most  important  industrial  part 
of  that  region.  They  gave  her  the  coal  and  iron  up  there.  So  as 
Germany  looked  around  she  Was  bereft  of  her  most  important  raw 
materials.  That  was  done  very  carefully.  The  Saar,  of  course, 
was  taken  away  from  her,  as  you  remember  very  Well,  subject  to  a 
plebiscite,  so  her  coal  was  gone  for  a  short  period.  Eupen  and  Mai- 
raedy  were  given  to  Belgium.  Hultschln  was  given  to  Czechoslo* 
vakio,  and  of  course  Memel-land  was  taken  away  from  her  and  given 
to  Lithuania.  The  Polish  Corridor  and  parts  of  Upper  Silesia  wore 
given  to  Poland,  and  she  lost  her  colonies  to  England  and  France. 

Surely  she  could  not  regard  that  as  a  veiy  friendly  settlement. 

Senator  Pepper.  Did  you  regard  the  Germkn  action  during  the  War 
as  “a  very  friendly  action”?-  What  did  they  do  to  Europe  and  to  the 
world? 
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Dr.  Tansill.  There  is  no  question  about  the  effect  of  German  arms. 

Senator  Pepper.  How  would  you  feel  if  somebody  had  provoked 
the  kind  of  conflagration  that  Germany  provoked  in  1914?  Do  you 
think  the  Kaiser  should  have  been  given  a  badge  of  honor?  Do  you 
think  the  world  should  have  said  to  Germany,  "Go,  and  sin  no  more'’? 

Dr.  Tansill.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that.  Senator,  for  one  moment. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  European  formulas  for  war.  I  think  that 
European  decisions  will  always  be  harsh.  My  only  viewpoint 
regarding  Versailles  is  that  we  had  the  United  States’ in  as  medi¬ 
ator.  we  had  President  Wilson  in  there  in  Order  to  get  a  peace  that 
would  bring  'an  end  to  all  war. 

My  only  r^ret  is  that  with  American  assistance  they  made  just  as 
poor  a  job  of  it  as  the  European  nations  have  made  down  through  the 
centuries.  That  is  mv  oidy  point. 

Senator  Pepper.  Will  you  admit  that  in  the  last  few  years  beginning 
with  the  Wilsonian  era  there  has  been  made  the  greatest  progress  the 
world  has  ever  scon  toward  international  peace  and  international 
law  and  order? 

Dr.  Tansill.  I  would  think  the  present  situation  surely  in  recent 
years  is  anything  but  a  situation  of  "peace  and  order."  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  tlio  most  unpeaceful  period  almost  in  history, 
when  every  nation  is  on  the  verge  of  war. 

Senator  Pepper.  All  right.  Let  us  analyse  that,  to  see  whether 
that  is  such  a  ridiculous  statement  or  not.  For  a  while  there  was 
machinery  set  up  that  had  the  form  of  an  international  tribunal? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  was  a  place  where  aspirations  might  be 
heaM  and  where  judgments  might  be  rendered  on  international 
questions,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  true,  Senator,  but  with  this  difference:  The 
international  groups  there  were  controlled  largely  by  England  and 
France. 

Senator  Pepper.  Well? 

Dr.  Tansill.  The  result  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  a 
very  nice  organization  to  keep  the  "haves"  in  possession  of  property 
which  they  had  received. 

Senator  Pepper.  That  may  be  true,  and  it  may  not  necessarily  be 
true.  At  least  you  had  a  place  that  was  agreed  upon  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  great  majority  of  nations  of  the  world? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely.  * 

Senator  Pepper.  And  where  thoy  actually  did  sit  around  and  discuss 
world  problems  and  world  difficulties.  Did  you  not? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  You  bad  never  had  the  counterpart  of  that  in  all 
the  world's  history,  had  you? 

Dr.  Tansill.  No;  you  had  not. 

Senator  Pepper.  Aid  you  had  emanating  from  that  tribunal  a  num* 
ber  of  incidental  evidences  of  international  collaboration— for  examplo. 
there  is  now  at  Geneva  an  international  labor  organization  participated 
in  regularly  by  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  is  there  hot? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely.  That  is  true.  * 

Senator  Pepper.  And  that  very  agency  is  improving  world  labor 
conditions,  is  it  ribtt  *  '  b 
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Dr*  Tansill.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.^  And  it  was  the  League  of  Nations  that  was  the 
germ  of  that  organization  in  its  beginning,  was  it  not? 

Dr*  Tansill.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pepper.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  have  a  collateral 
organization  that  has  made  possible  concerted  international  efforts 
toward  better  health  conditions? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

Senator  Pepper.  Toward  better  living  conditions  over  the  world? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Pepper.  The  germ  of  that  came  from  the  League  of 
Nations? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Surely. 

Senator  Borah.  Also,  Ethiopia? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  And  then  you  have  international  intellectual 
cooperation  that  emanated  from  the  League  of  Nations? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenhero.  Now,  because  the  League  of  Nations  has 
not,  ovemightj  solved  all  the  problems  of  the  world,  does  that  mean 
that  never  again,  in  the  history  of  the  world;  should  we  ever  try  to  get 
international  machinery  to  secure  international  peace  and  for  inter¬ 
national  judgment  upon  the  justice  of  national  problems? 

Dr.  Tansill.  No,  indeed,  Senator.  I  have  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  peace  plans  from  the  year  1000  down— God  knows  there  are 
a  lot  of  them— but  the  League  of  Nations  seemed  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  many  people  for  many  years.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that 
the  background  of  it,  or  the  basis  of  it,  w  as  very  weak.  The  pat¬ 
tern  along  which  it  was  going  to  work  was  a  very  poor  pattern  and, 
therefore,  it  defeated  the  liberal  hopes  of  the  whole  world. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  rejecting  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  which 
was  negotiated  between  Germany  and  Austria  had  a  very  material 
effect  in  throwing  Germany  into  the  arms  of  Italy? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake,  and  I  think  it 
helped  accelerate  the  fall  of  Austria. 

Senator  Borah.  You  also  caU  to  mind  the  fact  that  they  called 
on  the  World  Court  to  consummate  the  customs  treaty? 

Dr.  Tansill.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  one  of  the  first,  and  most  important, 
acts  of  the  World  Court? 

Dr.  Tansill.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  Any  other  questions?  Professor,  we  thank  you 
for  your  contribution. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:07  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned  until  next 
Monday,  May  1,  1939,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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